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NOTICE OF A SINGULAR BOOK ON FOSSIL 
REMAINS. 

Most of our readers must have heard of the wonderful dis- 
coveries of Cuvier respecting the extinct animals of a former 
world, and of the sagacity with which that profound anatomist 
disclosed the history of races, of whose existence the only 
evidence we possess depends upon the preservation of a few 
bones or fragments of skeletons. The same subject, which in 
the hands of genius has afforded such brilliant discoveries, 
has also afforded wide scope for credulity, and even imposture. 
The bones of the larger races of extinct animals were for- 
merly believed alike by the learned and the vulgar to be those 
of giants. Even as late as the seventeenth century, learned 
anatomists believed that the bones of the extinct elephant 
belonged to a gigantic race of men. In the year 1577, some 
bones of the elephant were disinterred near the town of 
Lucerne, in Switzerland ; the magistrates sent them to a 
professor of anatomy, who decided that they belonged to the 
skeleton of a giant, and the citizens were bo delighted with 
the discovery that they adopted a giant as the supporter of 
the arms of their town, an honour which he still retains. In 
the same century, some bones of the elephant found in 
Dauphiny were exhibited in different parts of Europe as the 
remains of the general of the Cimbri who invaded Rome, and 
who was defeated by the consul Marius some time before the 
commencement of the Christian era. In this case, however, 
the mistake was not allowed to pass unnoticed, and the sur- 
geons and physicians of Paris entered into a lengthened 
discussion respecting the nature of the bones ; and the works 
written on this subject, if collected, would form a small 
library. 

The most extraordinary instance of mystification, and cre- 
dulity upon record is to be found in the history of a book on 
Petrifactions, published by a German professor at the com- 
mencement of the last century. We quote the following 
notice of this very rare book from a French publication : — 

It is related in the life of Father Kircher, one of the most 
eccentric of men, that some youths, desirous of amusing 
themselves at his expense, practised the following mystifica- 
tion upon him. They engraved a number of fantastic figures 
upon a stone, which they afterwards buried in a place where a 
house was about to be built. The stone was found by the 
ivorkmen while digging the foundation, and of course found 
its way to the learned Father, who was quite delighted with 
the treasure ; and after much labour and research, he gave 
such a translation of the inscription as might have been ex- 
pected from the whimsical disposition of the man. Kircher 
had been a professor at Wurzburg where this anecdote became 
well known, and led to another mystification of a much more 
serious nature, as it was pushed so far as to occasion the 
publication of a folio volume. 

M. Berenger, physician to the Prince-Bishop of Warzburg, 
and a professor in the University, was an enthusiastic col- 
lector of natural curiosities. He collected without discrimi- 
nation, and above all things valued those objects which by 
their strange forms seemed to contradict the laws of nature. 
This pursuit drew much ridicule upon M. Berenger, and in- 
duced a young man of the name of Rodrich to amuse himself 
at his expense. Rodrich cut upon stones the figures of differ- 
ent kinds of animals, and caused them to be brought to 
Berenger, who purchased them and encouraged the search for 
more. The success of the trick encouraged its author ; he 
prepared new petrifactions, of the most absurd nature ima- 
ginable. They consisted of bats with the heads and wings 
of butterflies, winged crabs, frogs, Hebrew and other charac^ 
ters, snails, spiders with their webs, &c. When a sufficient 
number of them was prepared, boys who had been taught 
their lesson brought them to the professor, informing him 
that they had found them near the village of Eibelstadt, and 
caused him to pay dearly for the time they had employed in 
collecting them. Delighted with the ease with which he ob- 
tained so many wonders, he expressed a desire to visit the 
place where they had been found, and the boys conducted him 
to a locality where they had previously buried a number of 
specimens. At last, when he nad formed an ample collection, 
he could no longer resist the inclination of making them known 
to the learned world. He thought he would be guilty of self- 
ishness if he withheld from the public that knowledge which 
had afforded him so much delight. He exhibited his treasures 
to the admiration of the learned, in a work containing twenty- 
one plate:-, with a Latin text explanatory of the figures. 



As soon as M. Deckard, a brother _ professor, who was 
probably in the plot, was aware of this ridiculous publication, 
he expressed great regret that the mystification had been 
pushed so far, and informed M. Berenger of the hoax that 
had been played upon him. The unfortunate author was now 
as anxious to recall his work as he had formerly been to give 
it to the public. Some copies, however, found their way into 
the libraries of the curious. 

Nothing can be imagined more strange than this book, 
whether we consider the opinions contained in it, or the man- 
ner in which they are stated. It deserves to be better known 
as a monument of the most extravagant credulity,, and as an 
evidence of the follies at which the mind may arrive when it 
attempts to bend the laws of nature to its chimeras. Nothing 
can be more absurd thaa the allegoric engraving placed on 
the title-page. On the summit of a Parnassus, composed of 
an enormous accumulation of petrifactions, we observe an 
obelisk supporting the arms of the Prince-Bishop, and sur- 
rounded by Cupids and garlands of flowers. Above the pyra- 
mid there is a sun surmounted by the name of the Deity, in 
Hebrew characters. Different emblematic persons holding 
petrifactions in their hands are placed on the sides of the 
mountain. At its base we observe on the right a tonsvired 
Apollo, who doubtless represents the Prince-Bishop, and on 
the left we see the professor himself demonstrating all these 
wonders ; and also a genius, seated near the centre of the 
mountain, is writing down his words in Hebrew characters. 
In the dedication M. Berenger gives an explanation of these 
allegories. But what is still more remarkable, it appears that 
even the engraver has amused himself at the expense of the 
professor. What renders this probable is, that at the base 
of the engraving are figured pick-axes and spades necessary 
for extracting petrifactions, and along with them chisels, 
compass, and mallet, the emblems of sculpture ; and what is 
still more wicked, a bell, the emblem of noise. 

The work is dedicated to the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg, 
on whom were bestowed the epithets of the New Apollo, Sacred 
Amulet of the country, the New Sun of Franconia, and others 
selected with equal taste. The most absurd flattery abounds 
in this dedication, of which the following may be taken as a 
sample. " The opinions of philosophers are still unsettled. 
They hesitate whether to ascribe the wonderful productions 
of this mountain to the admirable operations of nature, or to 
the art of the ancients ; but, interpreted by the public gratitude, 
all unite with me in proclaiming that this useless and uncul- 
tivated hill has rendered illustrious by its wonders the begin- 
ning of your reign, and has honoured a learned Prince, the 
protector and support of learning, by a hecatomb of petrified 
plants, flowers, and animals. If it be permitted to attribute 
these marvels to the industry of antiquity, I can say that 
Franconia was once the rival of Egypt. By a usage unknown 
in Europe, Memphis covered her gigantic monuments with 
hieroglyphics, and I do not hazard an idle conjecture. I state 
without fear of contradiction, that the obelisk which crowns 
this mountain exhibits in its petrifactions the emblems of your 
virtues." According to the author, the name of the Deity iu 
Hebrew characters indicates the zeal of the Prince for reli- 
gion. The sun, the moon, and the stars, his beneficence, jus- 
tice, prudence, and indefatigable vigilance ; the comets, con- 
trary to the vulgar idea, which considers them signs of evil, 
foretell the happy events of his reign ; and the fossil shells re- 
present the hearts of his subjects. 

It appears from the preface that M. Berenger had soli- 
cited and obtained permission from the Prince-Bishop to pub- 
lish his work. He confesses that the greater number of 
philosophers and intelligent people he had consulted were of 
opinion that these petrifactions were the products of art ; in 
opposition to this erroneous opinion, he asserts that he has con- 
vinced the sceptics by taking them to the spot where he found 
his curiosities. Their astonishment, he adds, and their una- 
nimous and perfect conviction, had given him the utmost joy, 
and amply recompensed him for all his labour and expense. 

This work was to have been followed by others. It is di- 
vided into fourteen chapters, each chapter being devoted to a 
siugle question. Most of these questions are so extraordinary 
and so singularly treated of, that one can scarcely believe that 
the author was in earnest. Thus, Chap. 4, The petrifactions of 
Wurzburg are not reKcs of Paganism, nor can they be at- 
tributed to the art and superstition of the Germans during 
heathen times. 

Chap. 5. The ingenious conjecture which attributes their 
formation to the plastic power of light. 
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Chip. 6. The germs of shell-fish and marine animals, mixed 
with the vapours of the ocean, and scattered over the earth 
by the showers, are not the source of the fossils of Wurzburg. 

Chap. 12. Our petrifactions are not the products of modern 
art, as some persons have ventured to assert, throwing a 
cloud of doubts and fables over this subject. 

Chap. 13. Grave reasons for considering our petrifactions 
as the work of nature, and not of art. 

The absurdity of the arguments employed in the discussion 
of these different propositions, exceeds all belief. For example, 
the author, to refute the opinion of those who attribute these 
petrifactions to the superstition of the Pagans, demon- 
strates that none of these specimens in his possession are 
described in the decrees of the German synods, which pro- 
scribed images and sorcery. Neither can they be considered 
as victims offered to idols, for who ever sacrificed figured 
stones instead of living animals ? They are not amulets 
which Pagan parents hung around the necks of their children, 
to preserve them from the charms of witchcraft, for some of 
them are so heavy that they would strangle the poor infant, 
and there is no aperture in any of them through which a chain 
could be passed. Finally, what renders it impossible that these 
stones are the remains of Paganism, is, that many of them are 
inscribed with Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and German charac- 
ters, expressing the name of the Deity. 

This work, as we have stated, was suppressed when he dis- 
covered the cruel hoax that had been played upon him. The 
work, in its original state, is very rare, and is only known 
to the curious ; but after the death of M. Berenger, the copies 
which he had retained were given to the public by a bookseller, 
but with a new title-page. S. 



SONGS OF OUR LAND. 

Songs of our land, ye are with us for ever, 

The power and the splendour of thrones pass away ; 
But yours Is the might of some far flowing river. 

Through Summer's bright roses or Autumn's decay. 
Ye treasure each voice of the swift passing ages, 

And truth, which time writeth on leaves or on sand ; 
Ye bring us the bright thoughts of poets and sages, 

And keep them among us, old songs of our land. 

The bards may go down to the place of their slumbers, 

The lyre of the charmer be hushed in the grave, 
But far in the future the power of their numbers 

Shall kindle the hearts of our faithful and brave. 
U will waken an echo in souls deep and lonely, 

T.ike voices of reeds by the summer breeze fanned ; 
It will call up a spirit for freedom, when only 

Her breathings are heard in the songs of our land. 

For they keep a record of those, the true hearted, 

Who fell with the cause they had vowed to maintain ; 
They show us bright shadows of glory departed, 

Of love that grew cold, and the hope that was vain. 
The page may be lost and the pen long forsaken, 

And weeds may grow wild o'er the brave heart and hand ; 
But ye are still left when all else hath been taken, 

Like streams in the desert, sweet songs of our land. 

Songs of our land, ye have followed the stranger, 

"With power over ocean and desert afar, 
Y"e have gone with our wanderers through distance and danger, 

And gladdened their path like a home-guiding star. 
With the breath of our mountains in summers long vanished, 

And visions that passed like a wave from the sand, 
With hope for their country and joy from her banished, 

Y'e come to us ever, sweet songs of our land. 

The spring time may come with the song of her glory, 

To bid the green heart of the forest rejoice, 
But the pine of the mountain, though Masted and hoary, 

And the rock in the desert, can send forth a voice. 
It is thus in their triumph for deep desolations, 

While ocean waves roll or the mountains shall stand, 
Still hearts that are bravest .and best of the nation.-, 

Shall glory and live in the songs of their laud. F. B 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

THE POOR AUTHOR.* 

How many a time do we take up the page of news, or the 
sheet of literary novelty, without reflecting upon the nameless 
sources whence their contents have been derived; and yet 
what a fruitful field do they afford for our deepest contempla- 
tion, and our holiest and purest sympathies ! There may be 
there brought together, and to the general eye displayed in 
undistinguished union, contributions over which the jewelled 
brow of nobility hath been knitted into the frown of thought- 
fulness, and side by side with these, chapters wearily traced 
out by the tremulous hand of unbefriended genius. Upon 
the former we do not mean to dwell, but we would wish for 
a few moments to contemplate the heart-trying condition of 
the latter. 

It is hard to conceive a situation moi-e replete with wretch- 
edness than that of the struggling man of letters — of him 
who has offered his all before the shrine of long-looked-for 
fame ; who has staked health, and peace, and happiness, that 
he may win her favour, and who nevertheless holds an uncer- 
tain tenure even of his " daily bread." He is poor and in 
misery, yet he lives in a world of boundless wealth ; but in this 
very thing is to be found the exquisite agony of his condition. 
What though haggard want wave around him her lean and 
famished hands, what avails that ? Write he must, if it be 
but to satisfy the cravings of a stinted nature; write he 
must, though" his only reward be the scanty pittance that was 
greedily covenanted for, and when his due, but grudgingly 
presented him. And then he must delineate plenty and hap- 
piness; he must describe "the short holiday of childhood," 
the guileless period of maiden's modesty, the sunshine of the 
moment when we first hear that we are loved, the placid 
calm of peaceful resignation ; or it may be, the charms that 
nature wears in England's happy vales, tbe beauty of her 
scenery, the splendour and wealth of her institutions, the 
r protecting law for the poor man, her admirable code of juris- 

I prudence. All, all these may be the theme of his song, or 
the subject of his appointed task ; but the hours will pass 

. away, and the spirits he has called up will disappear, and his 
visions of happiness will leave him only, if it be possible, more 
fearfully alive to his own helplessness — they cannot wake their 
echo in his soul, and instead of their worthier office of heal- 
ing and blessedness, they render his wound deeper, deadlier, 
and more rankling. 

And who is there, think you, kind reader, that can feel 
more acutely the sting of neglect and poverty than the lonely 
man of genius ? Of him how truly may it be said, " he can- 
not dig, to beg he is ashamed !" His intellect is his world ; 
it is the glorious city in which he abides, the treasure-house 
wherein his very being is garnered ; it is to cultivate it that 
he has lived ; and when it fails him in his wintry hour, is not 
he indeed "of all men most miserable ?" 

But let us suppose that his prescribed duty is done, that 
the required article is written, and that this child of his sick 
and aching brain is at last dismissed ; and can his thoughts 
follow it ? Can his heart bear the reflection that it shall find 
admission where he durst not make his appearance ? He 
knows that it will be laid on the gorgeous table of the rich 
and honourable. He knows, too, that it will find its way to 
the happy fireside, the home where sorrow hath not yet en- 
tered — such as once was his own in the days of his childhood. 
He knows that the unnatural relation who spurned him from 
his door when he asked the bread of charity, may see it, and 
without at all knowing the writer, that even his scornful 

, sneer may be thereby relaxed. He knows but why more ? 

Of himself he knows that want and woe have been his com- 
panions, that they are yet encamped around him, and that 
they will only end their ministry " where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest !" 

This is by no means — oh, would that it were so ! — an ideal 
picture. In London, amid her " wilderness of building," 
there are at tkis hour hundreds whose sufferings could cor- 
roborate it, and whose necessities could give the stamping 
conviction to its truth. We were ourselves cognizant of the 
history of one young man's life, his early and buoyant hopes, 
his subsequent misfortunes and miseries, and his early and 
unripe death, to all of which, anything that is painted above 
beat's but a faint and indistinct resemblance. lie was an 
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